Every one made his face calm and all came and went as
usual, but the strikes spread into newspaper offices, into
great shops and business places. The working people
were gay, for from somewhere they were being given
money, and for the first time since they were children they
- could go out by day to the amusement places and see all
the wonders of animals trained to do tricks and foreign
moving pictures and all such things they had only heard
of before. By night they loitered about tea-houses and
gambling dens. I-wan could scarcely gather together his
brigade. In these days when he himself was in such a
pitch of waiting that he could not sleep except in bits and
snatches through the nights, these men he had taught
were children freed from their tasks. They were idle all
day, but at night he could not get them together. They
came, a few of them at a time, and when he asked where
the others were they laughed and pointed to the city.
*We have all been seeing what we have never seen/ one
said.
*As for me/ another said, *I don't care if nothing better
than this comes to me. Do you know what I saw to-day?
Three monkeys, dressed like little men! I laughed until
my stomach turned on me/
He could not get them to listen to him, and there was
nothing for him except to go home, still to wait. He was
so helpless with them that he grew afraid lest at the time
when all must come together they would refuse to come.
So one day he made the sign to En-Ian and En-Ian met
him on the green spot on the campus, but at an hour
when most students were in classes, and I-wan told him,
'I don't know what is the matter with my brigade. Ever
since they have not had to work they have been like silly
children.*
Then he went on and told him how they seemed to have
forgotten the revolution. En-Ian only laughed at him.